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The Art Critic (published every second month) en- 
deavors to constitute itself the organ of all lovers of Art, 
who deem the encouragement of American Art by an an- 
nual support from the United States Government,necessary, 
or desirable at least. The Art Critic will devote itself 
to the propagation of this idea, and the preparation of a 
plan for its successful execution. To discuss the details of 
this praiseworthy task (all are invited to submit their 
opinions, suggestions, etc., in as condensed a form as possi- 
ble) is the principal object of this paper, while the remain- 
ing columns will contain interesting reading matter, with a 
special effort to chronicle every change and ripple on the 
surface of artistic endeavor, and to reflect, and expose all 
the influences which develop modern art. 

Many subscribers may have their doubts as to whether 
such a publication can really succeed in America. But it 
is to be remembered that this publication is a paper of 
enthusiasm and self-sacrifice (from the editor's point of 
view) and that he himself will undertake to publish The 
Art Critic until it has practically accomplished its princi- 
pal aim, no matter whether it will take one or fifty years. 

It is hoped that some people will be so generously inter- 
ested in this ambitious enterprise as to become share hold- 
ers in The Art Critic. Shares can be secured for $100. 
It entitles the holder to a permanent subscription to The 
Art Critic and a voice in its administration and the exe- 
cution of its plans. 

The Art Critic will always strive to attain the highest 
standard, it will begin humbly but steadily improve. A 
serial of illustrations of masterpieces of American art will 
begin with the fourth number. 

The Art Critic is issued at the subscription price of 
three dollars. Single copies can be secured direct from the 
editor at seventy-five cents a copy. 

Subscribers should be prompt in notifying any change of 
address. 

Subscribers, in ordering the paper, will please state with 
which issue they wish to begin; unless otherwise ordered, 
subscriptions will begin with No. I, Vol. I. 

The entire contents of each number are copyrighted ; but 
the press is cordially invited to make extracts of matter, 
the sole condition being that proper credit shall be given. 

A specialty of reviewing books on art, newly published 
etchings, engravings, etc., in short any works of art of a 
high standard will be introduced. 

Advertising rates may be had on application. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return unsolicited man- 
uscript. 

Address all comunications to 

C. SADAKICHI HARTMANN, Editor, 

109 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 



Copyrighted, 1S03, by C. Sadakichi Hartniann. 
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Voting Slips for the election of an advisory 
committee (with whom The Art Critic will com- 
municate in regard to the advancement of its 
plans) will be submitted to the subscribers in the 
third number. 



NOTES ON THE FAIR. 

My notes on the World's Fair will be very short. 

I am not particularly fond of World's Fairs. 

True enough they afford a general synopsis of 
civilization and progress and an acquaintance with 
all sorts of things that one would neither look at nor 
know about, otherwise. 

But after all to see how this or that article is 
manufactured can also be accomplished in other 
places and at other times, and if one is not 
sufficiently interested to do so in other places and at 
other times, why should one suddenly within a few 
weeks study all these things at the Fair? After all 
sensible people visiting the Fair will only study that 
in which they are really interested, at least if enjoy- 
ment is the principal aim of the visit, and not a 
mere mania to see everything. I made up my 
mind to go merely in order to get a general impres- 
sion of the grounds and the architecture ; to spend 
most of my time in the picture gallery, and visit 
neither the machinery hall nor any of the State build- 
ings, and only take a trot, as fast as my legs could 
carry me, through the electric and horticultural de- 
partments. 

My trip lasted five days, cost me fifty dollars, and 
was to my thorough satisfaction, so that nobody 
really has a right to complain that it was too expen- 
sive or demanded too much time. 

I arrived in the morning, with the New York Ex- 
press, without baggage, except a toothbrush in my 
pocket, and went directly to the Fair, spending the 
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whole day on the grounds, until the gates were 
closed, and even the Midway Plaisance sank to 
rest, then went to a lodging house, took a room for 
two nights, spent the two following days in the pict- 
ure gallery, and on the third night took the train 
home. 

Now I will jot down my impressions of the 
grounds first, and then those of the art exhibition. 

The really remarkable thing at the Fair was not 
the architectural beauty of the buildings — any 
amount of shortcomings could be pointed out, — which 
are nothing but clever imitations or combinations of 
f ormer styles and all together cannot boast of as 
much genius as any single building contained at the 
Parisian Exposition. Their principal aim, however, 
was to make an impression and they have served 
that purpose in a most satisfactory, in a most mag- 
nificent manner. 

I wonder whether the Fair does not owe the 
greatest part of its success to the ideas of two men : 
architect John Root and Frederic Law Olmsted, the 
landscape gardener. 

Their mighty, almost sublime first conception of 
the laying out of the Fair grounds — of leaving the 
buildings without exterior polychromy, of letting 
these colossi of architecture rise from the lagoons, of 
giving to each a marvellous approach from all sides 
by wide intervening ground with lawns of emerald 
green, so green indeed that they seem to be the 
growth of years — formed the most remarkable feat- 
ures of the Fair. 

This grandiose appearance of the grounds, owing 
to the immensity of space over which they stretch, 
which lends them something of Asiatic sumptuous- 
ness and magnitude, might have more to do towards 
the creating of a new American style of architect- 
ure than even our architects dream of. 

Standing on a clear day in the Court of Honor 
and gazing on the boundless wealth of columns, 
galleries, highreliefs, statues, mighty portals, pavil- 
ions, towers, etc., the blue unlimited surface of Lake 
Michigan, shimmering through the arcades, the 
golden dome of the Administration Building — the 
sun shining intensely on all that glowing white, 
sharply outlined against the pale blue sky — a sigh t 
met our eyes that can never be forgotten, an im- 
pression that cannot be surpassed by any architect- 
ural view of the world. Every beholder, even if it 
were but unconsciously, felt something of that sub- 
limity of human intelligence and activity which 
could change the wilds of Jackson Park in so short 
a time into a museum of modern industry. 

If one were wise, one would have stopped all sight- 



seeing then and there, and returned home again ; 
instead of going through every inconvenience, sim- 
ply for the doubtful pleasure of being able to boast 
that one has seen everything at the Fair. 

The best thing which the Fair could offer, at least 
from an ideal point of view, was the first impression. 

But I, as the Art Critic, had still the tremendous 
task before me of inspecting several thousand pict- 
ures in two and a-half days ; and I have accom- 
plished my mission. 

Boom after room and picture after picture passed 
under my scrutiny until my eyes grew weak and 
my step began to falter. I had come well prepared 
for the task for I had seen the Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and New York pictures (to a large extent) 
before they left for the World's Fair, and nearly 
half of the foreign pictures were old acquaintances 
of mine which I had met at former exhibitions in 
Europe. And I must confess that the Art Exhibi- 
tion was a mediocre one, mediocrity being so pre- 
dominant that even the few truly great works entirely 
disappeared in it. 

The Chicago Exhibition was one of those average 
exhibitions, which in reality bring nothing new, in 
no way as comprehensive as some of the Interna- 
tional European Exhibitions, and in no way as 
important to Americans as that of Philadelphia. 

Nevertheless the writing of a final, impartial and 
just estimate of art at the Chicago Fair is a very 
difficult task. In order to be impartial one must be 
able to rise above one's own taste. To be just is 
a still more complicated proceeding. Very few 
persons have such a wide knowledge of contem- 
porary painting that they can go through the 
exhibits of the different countries and judge imme- 
diately whether each exhibit is really representative, 
what artists have not exhibited and which are well 
or badly represented. 

Without Bocklin and Loefftz, for instance, no 
German exhibit can be considered complete. 

It was impossible to make a thorough study of 
modern painting, and equally difficult it was to do 
justice to the individual artist, represented only by 
a small part of his work. One cannot at every new 
group of pictures absorb another artist's idea and 
characteristics (especially if one sees them at the 
rate of 1000 an hour), most people are obliged to 
follow novelist Kielland's example after all, i. e., 
form a little gallery of their own, consisting of 
those pictures by which they are especially attracted. 

This brings us to the question whether smaller 
and more select exhibitions would not be far more 
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agreeable? The use of our present large exhibitions 
has been much debated by artists themselves. 

It is quite natural that artists who have made a 
reputation do not care much for exhibitions, but 
they will always be the battlefields of young talents, 
and the young, after all, are the mainspring of art ; 
they assure the future, without which the past would 
soon die out, and even if their insignificant pictures 
disappear entirely in the chaos of modern large ex- 
hibitions, they nevertheless collect priceless ex- 
perience in every competition. 

One thing the Chicago Exhibition has made clear 
to me : What modern art can do at this day. It 
can do much. That is the first impression con- 
veyed to the looker on in the galleries of the Art 
Palace. With increasing astonishment one feels 
like acknowledging that it can do all, even the im- 
possible. 

At every step some masterpiece of the first order 
in regard to technical accomplishments demands a 
nod of approval, and a hundred other canvasses 
challenge us to stop and confess, " How marvel- 
lously well it is all done ! " And this is the average 
of artistic development. Among four thousand 
pictures there are scarcely — and I especially sought 
for them — two hundred pictures which were tech- 
nically bad. 

Now one should think that an exhibition possess- 
ing such virtues would make an excellent final im- 
pression. But it did not. The majority of pictures 
leave an indifferent, even foolish impression . 

The long and short of it is : Modern painting has 
no ideal. 

The first impression created by the American art 
exhibit, taken separately, was also a favorable one, 
as, for various reasons, it compared well with the 
others. Good display of technique and many a 
large canvas of bright, fashionable coloring were 
conspicuous. But on closer examination these color 
charms ceded to a hopelessly grey monotony of 
ideas. The pictures were either landscapes, ma- 
rines, still life, portraits (soon car conductors will 
have life-size family portraits in their tenement 
flats!) and figure studies (not pictures). It was 
rather a discouraging experience for believers in 
American art. An over-abundance of imagination 
does not seem likely to inflict brain fever on Ameri- 
can artists. There was not one picture which really 
revealed composition or thought like the pictures of 
Laurens, Chavannes or Martin, for instance, and of 
those that express sentiment, less than a dozen 
could be mentioned. Object painting, nothing but 
object painting ! 



A PLEA FOR LIBERAL ART EDUCATION. 

A Paper Read by J. W. Stimson before the Educational 
Congress, World's Fair Auxiliary. 

That this epoch in our educational history is of 
snpreme importance and dignity, no thoughtful mind 
doubts, but I believe that in no specialty will the 
consequences of a wise direction be more momen- 
tous to the ultimate prosperity, happiness and honor 
of our nation than in those lines that pertain to the 
development of its creative and appreciative esthet- 
ics. 

However superficially the hurried youth of nations, 
for a time, prefers the allurements of business, war, 
science or self-amusement, it is the supreme testi- 
mony of history, philosophy, and even religion, that 
the destinies of past civilizations are decided not 
so much by body or brain as by the profouoder 
emotional forces and sentiments of the soul — in 
short, by the ideality, poetry, imagination and sensi- 
bilities of the race. So that the famous exclama- 
tion of Fletcher, "Let me make the poems of a 
people, and I care not who makes its laws ; " or 
the caution of the Christ to "Keep the heart with 
all diligence for out of it are the issues of life," 
come freighted with vast significance. 

When all cruder activities and competitions have 
passed, the great art instincts and inspirations of 
every noble people have infallibly rescued its record 
from vulgarity or oblivion, and immortalized while 
consecrating the vital genius of the nation. So that 
we may safely say, not only of a man, but each 
fraction of mankind, " As it thinketh in its heart 
so veritably is it ; " or in scientific phrases : Ac- 
cording to its definite intellectual convictions rela- 
tive to its emotional faculties, so assuredly must it 
measure in its standard of history and the finer com- 
petitions of actual civilization. 

Art surveys her brilliant past, her growing pres- 
ent, and yet more glorious future, and scorning 
apologists, exclaims of her spirit of beauty : " The 
Creator Himself is her defence, and the God of 
Glory her rearward." 

In the brief moments, therefore, accorded me, 
and before a professional audience, my remarks 
shall concern not the worth of art to our school sys- 
tem, but the worth of our present school sys- 
tems and conceptions to essential art education — 
according as observations and professional expe- 
rience for thirty years abroad and at home, compel 
my judgment. 

Indeed, it seems to me, that once to state the 
question of "essential" art education, vitally and 



